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‘ PUBLISHED WEEKLY. convinced to be of a very high antiquity; they are|us one day, when we shall be able to decipher 
; 7 not mere sites, in many cases not even ruins, but|them, to some farther knowledge of these coun- 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | are still standing almost uninjured. The streets|tries and of their early inhabitants. Lastly, the 
States asttmaecmnnte are perfect, the houses perfect, the walls perfect, |cities to the south and south-east of the Hauran, 
n and, what seems most astonishing, even the stone|which we likewise for the first time explored in 
Is JOHN RICHARDSON, doors are still seen hanging on their hinges, sojour journey last year, and which are decidedly 
* little impression has been made during these many}among the most perfect and most interesting of 
at No. 116 NoRTH FOURTH STREET, UP stairs, |Centuries on the hard and durable stone of which|them all, were the cities which belonged to the 
‘ they were built. We have described elsewhere our| kingdom of Arabia in the time of Aretos, and the 
h. PHILADELPHIA. amazement on first beholding these massive struc-|cities to which special allusion is made by Jere- 
of tures, so unlike any other buildings which we have|miah. In his time the whole country east of Judea, 
od seen, or even heard of. And we could not help|as far north as Bashan, went by the uame of 
a Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|being impressed with the belief that, had we never| Moab ;- and we have only to turn to the prophecies, 
ro months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;/known anything of the early portion of Scripture|both of Jeremiah and of Isaiah, to see what a 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if history before visiting this country, we should have| dreadful threat was spoken against the cities of 
in paid in advance, six and a-half cents. been forced to the conclusion that its original in-| Moab. 
- habitants, the people who had constructed these} Perhaps, of all those which we saw in our 
ye . For “ The Friend.” | oreat cities, were not only a powerful and mighty |journey, none struck us more than the large towns 
[fhe Ancient Bashan and the Cities of 0g |nation, but individuals of greater strength than|in the plain south and south-east of Saleah. Among 
a’ (Concluded from page 58.) ourselves. But when we consider that this Hau-|them there was one in particular which made an 
or At last, being in great suffering for want of|rin is really the ancient land of Bashan, of which|impression on us we shall never lose—it was Um- 
- water, we were forced to return to the Hauriin,|we are told so much in the Pentateuch, of whose/el-Jemil, the ancient Beth-Gamul, a very large 
and were received with many congratulations by|inhabitants we read such marvellous things—when|city, and to be compared almost with the modern 
the chief of the Druzes at Shuhba, who, from the] we recollect that when the Israelites came out of|Jerusalem. It was very perfect; and as we walk- 
length of time we had been away, had begun to|Egypt and conquered Og, the King of Bashan, it}ed about among the streets, and entered every 
he imagine that something had befallen us. Ourlis said that he had threescore walled citics, and|house, and opened the stone doors, and saw the 
- next journey was among the mountains of the|“ all these cities were fenced with high walls, gates,|rooms as if they had but just been left, and then 
oo Hauran, and along the whole of their eastern bor-|and bars, besides unwalled cities a great many ;”|thought that we were actually in the private dwell- 
: der, a great part of which was new ground.|and that these were the cities which were built by|ings of a people who for two thousand years had 
Among the mountains we found some old cities of|the Rephaim in times long before Og—and, fur-|‘ ceased to be a people,” we felt a kind of awe, 
considerable size and importance. But then came|thermore, when we find, from the account in Deu-|and veadized in a manner that we never perhaps 
the journey we had so much desired to make/teronomy, that such numbers of cities are said to|could feel elsewhere, how perfectly every tittle of 
among the old cities east and south of Saleah. We|have existed within so small a space, that we quite|God’s Word is carried out; and whether it be a 
is shall not give here any account of the expedition | marvel how the country could have been so thickly | blessing that is spoken or a curse, it continues to 
itself, but merely mention that we were successful | populated, yet that this same crowding together of|be so—nothing is remitted until all be fulfilled. 
in accomplishing a journey among these long-|the towns is one of the first peculiarities which we} These cities of Moab, which are still so perfect that 
deserted places. And although we ran some risk,|remark on visiting the Hauran at the present day|they might again be inhabited to-morrow, have 
both from the faithlessness of an Arab tribe south |—and, lastly, when we find existing among some|been during many centuries unpeopled. The land 
of Bozrah in whom we had trusted, and subse-|of the towns of the Haurin the very names by|about them, rich and fruitful as any in Syria, has 
quently while with the Druzes, from the attacks of} which the old cities of Bashan were called,—we|long teased to produce aught but shrubs and herbs, 
other Arab tribes, we were amply rewarded for all|cannot help being convinced that in these old cities|the food of the camel and the antelope. 
the the trouble and privations we incurred, so deeply|of stone we have before us the cities of the giant} The sound of the rejoicing at harvest time, and 
nter interesting was it to wander among these ancient|Rephaim, the cities of Og, which have stood now|the song of the grape gatherers, has long since died 
ie cities of Moab. We have purposely glanced over,|so many centuries, and will still stand as lasting}away; and for centuries these old cities, which 
et, in a very rapid manner, the actual details of our|monuments to all posterity of the conquest of|were once the scene of so much life and so much 
travels, both because we consider that a narrative| Bashan, through the assistance given to his chosen|rejoicing, have been still ; and no sound, save the 
of a journey would here be out of place, and those|people by the God of Israel. ery of wild animals, has been heard in them. 
who are really interested in seeing the full relation} But the cities east and south of the Haurip,) How wonderfully true are these words :— 
Co., of these travels may do so by consulting the Jour-|which it was our good fortune to be the first to] ‘ Moab is destroyed! Give wings unto Moab, 
ont nal of the Royal Geographical Society, in which an| visit, were not included in the kingdom of Bashan. |that it may flee and get away; for the cities 
on account of our researches will appear—and because | Of the eastern ones, those about the Safih and in|thereof shall be desolate, without any to dwell 
irty- our object in this Essay was especially to bring for-|the stony region El-Harrah, we scem to have no/therein. 
ig of ward as much as possible results which have been|historical account whatever. Even the Arab his-| “ Moab is spoiled, and gone out of her cities. 
om obtained, and not to enter into the details of the|torians, as far as we have yet been able to ascer-| “Moab is confounded, and judgment is come 
al means by which they were obtained. tain, make no mention of these cities of the East-|upon the plain country. 
“he It was only because the Hauriin was such alern desert; so that for many centuries we may} “Upon Beth-Gamul, . . . and upon Kerioth, 
not terra incognita that we thought it necessary to|presume they have remained without inhabitants.)and upon Bozrah, and upon all the cities of the 
ved, give some sketch of the travels of Burckhardt, so| Like the cities of Bashan, they were no doubt built|land of Moab far and near, the horn of Moab is 
wife as to render what we are about to say more intel-|by the old Rephaim. The houses are of the same|cut off, and his arm is broken, saith the Lord.” 
Lott, ligible. constructure as the houses in the Hauriin, but there] Again, in all this country there is now no fruit 
Leet- The results, then, to which all the researches of] is an absence of all Greek inscriptions among them, | except at Salcah, where there are some wild vines 
riend travellers in these countries have led, are, that in| which goes far to prove that they never formed aljand pomegranates and figs, but before they are 
— the country south-east of Damascus, called the|portion of the Roman empire; but in their stead |quite ripe the Arabs of the desert plunder them. 
in Haurin, numerous cities of great size, and in ajwe found inscriptions in this mystic character, i not this predicted ? 
anil high state of preservation, are still standing. Cities] which, to whatever class of language they belong,| “ The spoiler is fallen upon thy summer fruits 
‘God 


which every traveller who has seen thei has felt|are decidedly very ancient indeed, and may lead|and upon thy vintage 
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“ And joy and gladness is taken from the plen- |known as a name of reproach, may in these later|be turned against you. Keep in his fear and in his 
tiful field, and from the land of Moab. times bring with it a blessing. So wonderful a|Truth, which ye at first received, for Truth never 
“ And I have caused wine to fail from the wine | compensation is there in God’s works—so wonder- | changes. 
presses; none shall cry with shouting; their shout-|fully does he make all things work for good ! Walk in the Spirit, and then the lusts of the 
ing shall be no shouting. We will now conclude with the hearty wish that | flesh will not be fulfilled ; strife is kept out, and 
“And Moab shall be destroyed from being a|what we have said in these pages may give some|that which would be high, through which come 
people, because he hath magnified himself against |interest in this remarkable country, and may throw|strife and wars. So keep your fellowship in the 
the Lord. some light on the early portion of Scripture his-|Spirit, in which is the unity and bond of peace; 
“ Woe unto thee, O Moab! . . . for thy sons|tory. We are well aware of the imperfect manner |jand the fruits of the Spirit will appear, righteous- 
are taken captives, and thy daughters captives.” |in which the subject has been treated ; but we may |ness, holiness, goodness, peace, soberness and gen- 
Can we have stronger evidence of the accurate|still hope that some thivgs may be found which |tleness, chastity and virtue ; through which ye may 
fulfilment of prophecy than by comparing what we] may serve as hints to be followed out, and be the|have fruit to feed the hungry, and to relieve the 
see in this country with the words of Jeremiah| means of inducing others to give some attention to|sick and poor. For the uutruitful walk not in the 
spoken two thousand five hundred years ago? the study of the ancient geography of the Holy |Spirit, and bear no fruit, and so the curse comes, 
When he spake these words, Moab was power-|Land in connection with the sacred books of the{and briars and misery. Eye the Lord God in all 
fal and proud, and laughed at the thought of what! Old Testament. C. C. G. |things in the spirit, who is a Spirit; in that ye 
he said. They cried, ‘ We are strong and mighty, a may distinguish his things, and the things that are 


and no enemy can overcome us! How say ye, we i tiie I Teli Selected. —_ lof yourselves, what is of men and what is of God, 
are mighty, and strong men for the war? We Humility, Righteousness and Koliness what to keep alive and what must die. So be obe- 


have heard of the pride of Moab (he is exceedingly} Dear Friends.—Prize your heavenly calling, by | dient to the good power of God that hath quickened 
proud), his loftiness and his arrogancy and his| which ye are called into holiness and righteousness, | you, and live in it, that ye may die no more, for 
pride and the haughtiness of his heart.” without which no one shall see the Lord. Let} that gives you life. They that are made alive, and 
We remarked upon the condition of the cities} your conversation be as becometh the Gospel, | die again, are twice dead, come to be plucked up 
being still so perfect that they might at any time|the holy power of God, which is the Gospel of by the roots; such lie dead upon the earth and 
be re-inhabited. May not this be referred to in}Christ, the Holy One, who suffered by the unholy | corrupt it. 
the end of the same chapter, when, after pro-|ones. Keep in the lowly mind, and the humility! Lect not visible things draw you away from the 
nouncing all these many curses, these words simply | of Christ, that the fruits of your good conversation,| Lord. Do not mind the body more than the 
are added: “ Yet I will bring again the captivity|and translation and regeneration may appear in|{ord; do not forsake the Lord, but be of good 
of Moab in the latter days, saith the Lord. Thus} your lives, as a people redeemed from the pleasures| faith in the ‘Truth of God, and live in it; then 
far is the judgment of Moab.” of the flesh, the spirit of the world, and the beg-|ye live in Christ Jesus, who is your way, who 
Is it not then, indeed, true, that a careful study} garly lusts; and that ye inay attain the promise |j; your teacher, who is your prophet, your priest, 
of the geography of these countries may furnish us| of the eternal God, the power of the Truth through|the Bishop of your immortal souls, Christ that 
with arguments which no one can gainsay ? the Word in the heart, the hidden man, and ob-|neyer fell, never changed, and never will change. 
Does it not seem as if these records of the past|tain victory over that which was against your souls. | Here ye come into the Secd, the top-stone, that is 
had been carefully preserved with a special de-|Through this ye may be adorned, preserved, and | sot a-top of the world and before the world was, 
sign? How many cities in all parts of the world| kept from that which is not of the Father, the lust! who will remain when the world is gone; who 
have been founded, destroyed, and founded again,|of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of| was full of grace and Truth, and virtue and life; by 
and then a second time swept away, so that the/life, in the simplicity and innocency of Christ Je-| whom grace comes that brings salvation, who is the 
very spot where they stood has long since been|sus, over all subtlety and deceit; and may esteem|'leacher of every one of you in yourselves, So, 
forgotten? And might not this as well have hap-| nothing in comparison of that which is of God, and|know Christ, the Head and salvation, in whom 
pened in Bashan as elsewhere? Or may we not/Him above all, through Christ, the light, the Truth, |there is peace and no condemnation, for the con- 
rather suppose that these cities have been suffered|the power of God manifested in you. And keep/dempation is upon them who are out of the light. 
to remain, though for centuries hidden from the} out of all false liberties, and that whieh would lead | And so live in unity in the light, in which ye have 
gaze of man, in anticipation of a day when men|you out of the fear of God; and in that ye will be|neace, and love to God, to Christ, and to one 
should begin to doubt the history of past times as| preserved in the sense of the power and the Truth| another. 1653. G. F. 
recorded in Scripture—when doubt growing into|of God in your own hearts. In that, every one ne ++ ; 
utter infidelity should Jead men not only to dis-|watch, through which knowledge and virtue are| Superfluities.—Friends, in early times, refused 
trust all revelation themselves, but to attempt to|ministered unto you, and peace from God. Keepjon a religious principle, to make or trade in super- 
inoculate others with their scepticism; and then,|out of all that tends to strife and whisperings, back- /fluities, of which we have many testimonies on re- 
when most required as witnesses to the Truth, |bitings and tattlings, which draw from the witness,/cord; but for want of faithfulness, some, whose 
these old places could be again called forth to give| watch and fear of God within, and leaven into the examples were of note in our Society, gave way; 
their silent but all-convincing testimony to the ac-|fleshly lusts and nature. Then that judges, and/|from which others took more liberty. Members 
curacy of God’s Word? yet is in the same thing for which he judges others, | of our Society worked in superfluities, and bought 
Such has literally been the case with regard to} which nature and judgment are all for condemna-|jand sold them; and thus dimuess of sight came 
Nineveh and these old cities of Bashan. Sixty |tion. over many; at length, Friends got into the use of 
years ago they were alike unknown. So be wise, and keep your first love; break not|some superfluities in dress, and in the furniture of 
The researches at Nineveh have brought for-| wedlock with the Lord Jesus Christ; keep your|their houses; which hath spread from less to more, 
ward the strongest confirmation of the truth of that] first habitation; keep your garments clean, for |till superfluity of some kinds is common among us. 
portion of Seripture which refers to Assyria; and|such as do so are blessed, that ye may shine as} In this declining state, many look at the ex- 
farther researches will, no doubt, yield additional|lights to the world, and be examples in virtue,|ample of others, and too much neglect the pure 
proofs of the identity of the two histories—that|rightcousness and holiness; walking in the Truth |feeling of Truth. Of late years, a deep exercise 
given in the Old Testament, and that derived from|in all patience and quietness; looking beyond all) hath attended my mind, that Friends may dig deep, 
the inscriptions on cylinders and monuments. hills and mountains, at the Lord, your strength, |may carefully cast forth the loose matter, and get 
And the explorations of Seetzen in the Haurfn|and Christ Jesus the conqueror, that ye may be a/down to the Rock, the sure foundation, and there 
led in the same way to the discovery of cities the} good savour to the Lord, having salt in yourselves. | hearken to that Divine voice which gives a clear 
knowledge of whose existence gives the strongest| Let your lamps be burning and your lights shining, |and certain sound; and [ have felt in that which 
possible proof of the truth of an earlier portion of|and then ye will see over all the unsavoriness|doth not deceive, that if Friends who have known 
Scripture. that is in Adam’s family in the fall; you who live|the truth, keep in that tenderness of heart, where 
Who would have thought that a casual notice|in Christ, the power of God that never fell, and/all views of outward gain are given up, and their 
of an obscure village would ever have been of vital/keep marriage with Him, the holy One, the just|trust is only in the Lord, he will graciously lead 
importance ? One, the Light, the Truth, and power of God, who|some to be patterns of deep self-denial in things 
And yet so it is. Some little spot once inhabit-| makes an end of all unholiness. Walk in righteous- | relating to trade and handicraft labour ; and others 
ed by a wicked people, and from which no good|ness, that your feet may be kept in the way of/who have plenty of the treasures of this world, 
perhaps ever came in its day, may now be the|peace. Keep your tongues, and hands, and bodies, | will be examples of a plain, frugal life, and pay 
means of so clearly showing the truth of a page of|and lips, and minds, and words out of all that would |wages to such as they may hire, more liberally 
Scripture history as may lead to the conviction of|defile and corrupt you, and bring you under the|than is now customary in some places —John 





many. And thus a name which long ago was only|indignation and wrath of God, and his hand to} Woolman. : ' 
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For “The Friend.” 
Are we heart-believers in the existence of an in- 
visible, supreme, Omnipresent Being, who will 
fulfil the promise of adding all necessary temporal 
things to the faith of those who seek first the 
kingdom of heaven and its righteousness? or do 


with flame longer than they incandesce as char- 


\coal; they also burn more easily and give out their 
heat more quickly than the hard woods. Daring 


the combustion of wood its volatile parts undergo 
some complicated chemical changes. 
The fuel, however, in every respect the most in- 


we imagine that a certain line of action must of|teresting is coal. It is pre-eminently valuable for 


necessity, leaving Providence out of the question, 
produce such and such results, while at the same 
time we confess a literal belief in his all-sufficiency ? 
Alas! the soul-absorbing avidity with which so 
many are pursuing the bubbles of this world, and 
laying up their treasure here, practically nullifies 
the high profession of religion some such are making. 
They may verily be said to 
“Seek Him dead in Golgotha, 
Who lives in heaven,” 

and in the hearts of all his obedient children, 
who spend their strength for that which perishes 
with the using, notwithstanding they may once or 
twice in the week spare an hour or two for the 
professed object of worshipping the source of all 
their comforts. 

The fearful, as remarked by a dear Friend in a 
late number of this paper, will indeed have their 
part with those who commit the worst of crimes. 
This is a home-truth, practical and arousing. But 
when we consider whither we are journeying, and 
how short the journey is, we see that nothing but 
home-truths are capable of giving satisfaction. If 
we ask in faith, we shall receive Christ’s spirit, 
which if we have not we are none of his. That we 
possess it, will be known to ourselves and to the 
world, by our love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meckness and temperance. 
None of these fruits can ever be gathered from wild 
grape vines, thistles, or any other than Christ, the 
living vine, wherein his dependent children abide. 

Tenth Month 18th, 1859. 


————_e————_ 


Facts Concerning Wood and Coal. 


The most common and widely distributed de- 
scription of fuel is wood. When recently felled it 
consists chiefly of woody fibre, sap and water. The 
woody fibre is a compound of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen; both it and the sap are combustible— 
that is, are capable, at a high temperature, of com- 


giving light and heat. In regard to its origin there 
is some difference of opinion. It is known, how- 
ever, that coal beds, or strata, lievamong those of 
gravel, sand, chalk, clay, &c., which form a great 
part of the present surface of the earth, and have 
been evidently accumulated during remote ages by 
the agency of “ moving water”—similar to accu- 
mulations now in process of formation at the 
mouths of all great rivers, and in the bottoms of 
lakes and seas. It is believed by some that wheu 
these strata had, by long contact and pressure, been 
solidified into a rocky crust to the earth, this crust, 
by subsequent convulsions of nature, of which in- 
numerable other proofs remain, has been in various 
parts broken and heaved up above the level of the 
sea, so as to form the greater part of the dry or 
habitable land—in some places appearing as lofty 
mountains, in others as extended plains. In many 
situations the fracture of the crust exhibits the edges 
of the various distinct strata found in a given thick- 
ness of it. When the fracture has the form of a 
precipitous cliff, these edges appear one above 
another, like the edges of piled plank or books ; 
but often also they are met with in horizontal suc- 
cession along a plain, as the edges of a pile of 

ooks laid upon a table ; or they may be seen sur- 
rounding hills of granite, which protrude through 
them. Coal, and other precious minerals, were 


first discovered at the fractures of such strata, and 
by the continued digging of the strata or veins the 


vast excavations called mines have been gradually 
formed. When it was at last amend that the 
mineral strata occur every where, in nearly the 
same order or succession, so that the exposure of a 
portion of one stratum is a good indication of the 
other strata being near, the operations of the miner 
become of much surer result. 

Before the discovery of coal mines, or the inven- 
tion of cheap means of working them, wood was 
generally used as fuel, and in many sections it still 
continues to be used. Coal, however, for many 


sufficient, it is known, to set fire to a ship in which 
the mixture unfortunately occurs. It is an occur- 
rence of the same kind when heat is evolved from 
an acid dissolving a metal; and it is still of the 
same kind when a mass of coal or wood in a fire- 
grate is, with the appearance of cumbustion, un- 
dergoing solution in the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere. In this last case, however, the tempera- 
ture of the fuel is by the very intense action, 
raised so much that the fuel becomes incandescent 
or luminous; an appearance assumed by every sub- 
stance, whether burning or not—of a stone, for in- 
stance, or piece of metal—when heated beyond the 
temperature indicated by eight hundred degrees 
of Fahreuvheit’s thermometer. The inferior de- 
grees of such incandescence are called red heat, the 
superior degrees white heat. The reason why any 
strongly-heated body throws out light cannot be 
explained. When a quantity of wood or coal has 
been burnt to ashes in a confined portion of air, the 
whole of the fuel vanished from view, is held in 
solution by the air as salt is held in water, and is 
again recoverable by the art of the chemist. The 
phenomenon of common fire, or combustion, then, 
is merely the fuel being chemically dissolved in 
the air of the atmosphere. If the fuel has nothing 
volatile in it, as is true of pure carbon, and nearly 
true of coke and charcoal, it burns with the appear- 
ance of red hot stones; but if there be an ingre- 
dient, as hydrogen, which, on being heated, readily 
assumes the form of air, that ingredient dilates be- 
fore burning, and in the act produces the more 
bulky incandescence called flame. 

There is a curious chain of links which connects 
living coal with dead coal. First, there is peat, 
consisting of various kinds of plants and moss, im- 
bedded and pressed together into a mass, aud ex- 
posed to the action of air or water, or both, and 
perhaps heat, for unnumbered centuries. Then 
there is lignite, formed in nearly the same way 
from trunks of trees, and accumulated in layers of 
vast thickness in Germany and other parts of 
Europe. Next comes jet, which appears ta be a 
peculiar variety of vegetable matter brought almo-t 
to a bituminous state. Then there is cannel coal, 
which not only yields the best and most abundant 
gas for street lighting, but has often such a hard- 
ness, blackness, and polish as to enable it to be 


bining rapidly with the oxygen of the atmosphere, | purposes, answers much better than wood ; but in| worked up into a variety of beautiful ornaments. 
and forming gaseous compounds. It is in the act|fact the two, although in appearance so different, From one peculiar kind of coal called Brecken- 
of this formation that heat is generated. The|are in their ultimate composition very nearly allied.|ridge coal, a burning oil is manufactured, which, 
quantity of water in wood varies greatly with the) They both have for their basis or chief ingredient) by experiment, is proved to be quite equal to sperm 
kind of tree, and with the time of year when it is|the substance known as carbon, and for their chief} oil, if not superior, and can be manufactured at a 
felled, it being least in winter. As the water is|other ingredient the substance called hydrogen,|low price. Anthracite coal is so nearly without 
not combustible, but must be got rid of at the ex-|which, when separated, exists in the form of air or| gas as to consist almost entirely of carbon, and its 
pense of the heat generated by the parts which are|gas. The hydrogen is easily driven away or vola-|intense heat and freedom from sulphur render it 
80, it is obviously desirable to store the wood in a|tilized from either coal or wood by heating in aj exceedingly valuable. : 
dry and airy situation before using it as fuel. By |close place; and when it is caught and preserved] The kinds or differences of coal depend on their 
this means one hundred pounds weight of wood |it forms gas for illumination. What remains of|comparative proportions of carbon and hydrogen, 
have been known to lose twenty pounds weight in|coal, after being so treated, is the substance called/and of earthy impurities totally incombustible. 
ten or twelve months. Wood, as commonly used|coke; and what remains of wood, similarly treated,} While some species of coal contain nearly a third 
for fuel, contains about one-third of its weight of|is the substance called charcoal—both being nearly|of their weight as hydrogen, others have not a 
water. Wood also contains earthy and alkaline|pure carbon, but differing as to the states of com-| fiftieth part. The former kinds are flaming coal, 
salts in the proportion of one-thirtieth to one-seven- | pactness. pleasing in household fires, and fit for the manu- 
tieth, and these remain as an incombustible ash. A substance which, like coal or wood, cheaply| facture of gas. The other kinds will only burn 
Wood is distinguished from all other fuel by the| answers the purpose of producing great heat and|when in large quantities, or when mixed with 
valuable property of reproduction, and also by the|light, is called fuel, and the phenomenon of that/more inflammable coal, and have no flame. When 
fact that it often passes through the various stages|production is called combustion. It has been as-| flaming coal is burnt where a sufficiency of oxy- 
of beauty and utility to man before it becomes con- |certained by scientific investigation, that in every] gen cannot pass through or enter above the fire, to 
verted into fuel. ‘The heating power of wood is|instance, combustion is merely an appearance|/combine with and consume the hydrogen as fast 
considerable, in consequence of its excess of hydro-| which accompanies the mutual action, when very as it rises, a dense smoke is given out consisting 
gen, which, in burning and forming water, re-|intense, ofggwo substances in the act of forming an|of hydrogen and carbon combined in the propor- 
quires for equal weights three times as much oxy-|intimate or chemical union. Where that act is|tions which form a pitchy substance. 
gen as the carbon does in forming carbonic acid ; |less energetic the heat produced is less intense, and) The opinion that coal is a compound of earbon 
and it gives out in burning nearly four times more |there is no light. Thus, water and sulphuric acid,/and bitumen has heen objected to by some che- 
heat than the carbon. The lighter woods contain|when mixing, produce great heat, but no light.) mists, on the ground, that by mo process hitherto 
inore hydrogen than the heavier, so that they burn| Water and quicklime produce still greater heat ;| pursued in analysis has it been possible to resolve 
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it entirely into these two substances ; even at a low ee mind so drawn to the new world, that she was 
temperature, a quantity of gaseous matter is thrown BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES willing to come over alone to their proposed settle. 
off, and at an elevated degree of heat an evident |Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members|}ment. Her parents consenting, in the year 1701, 
decomposition of the bitumen takes place. Even of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. being then not twenty years old, she removed to 
anthracite contains a small portion of volatile mat- (Continued from page 60.) West Jersey, and took up her abode on the land 


ter, its component parts being carbon, oxygen, hy- SAMUEL WILLSON. 

— y gen g either ve . . 
trogen, od iogon—the Hydrogen cig cth| samc Wilton of Kingwood Monty Mesiog, 
a small portion of carbon to form carburetted hy- th the a of Host tin labe al 
drogen which exists in a gaseous state in the pores . oe al oe oe Fri = ee a iia ale 
of the coal. In bituminous coal the hydrogen is\"'° bel _ d ame y a a ee - ‘che 
combined with a larger proportion of oxygen and aaa ee ee ee 

. . . : ourhood, where he dwelt. His life and conversa- 
nitrogen; the mechanical difference being, that). le hh oth etteiie bel bl 
the bituminous and free-burning coals, more par- See = “ti as His se * 7 we ais cn 
ticularly, melt by heat when the bitumen reaches ” a det ae - am eae ae a : Pre 
the boiling point; whereas anthracite is not fusi- |SUC°°™'Y me h 4 — se y na 1 y 
ble, nor will it change its form until it is exposed sick, 00 that ho And no time, thon, to doctare amy ¢ 
to a much higher degree of temperature. Cannel thing that might be on his mind 7 speak to any 
coal is found to contain the least quantity of car- his Friends; yet when we consider his conduct, 
hee. whilst in health and strength of body, we think we 

With reference to the formation of coal, it may oe ufficient ade - — oo oe ae rt 
further be remarked, in conclusion, that, from the — OCR ES 8 Se a eee 

resence of tree ferns, aud palms, and other plants |""8 . 

Thich now grow in ipiateel dhacies in coal, it has oe ep Twelfth month 19th, 1761, aged 
been inferred that at the period at which the coal-|* ays ae 

beds were deposited the temperature of those parts ene wenn 

of the world, at least, was much greater than it is at " : eats 

present. The facts which, on the whole, are believed ; Mary Kilcop, daughter of J ohn Kileop, of the 
to be evident in respect to this point are, that coal|city of Philadelphia, was born in that place, about 
is of vegetable origin ; that at the period of its de- the year 1683, and was, by accounts, the second 
posit the earth was covered with a rich vegetation, | child born in it. Her father was a member of the 
of which, only a small portion has been preserved, religious Society of K riends, and she was educated 
and that of this portion all the species and several |in consistency with its principles. Through sub- 
of the races are totally unknown at the present day.|mission to the visitations of Divine grace, she be- 

From these data it is assumed that coal is the re-|came convinced of the Truth, in the outward 
sult of vegetable substances which have been|knowledge of which she had been instructed, and 
pressed down through unknown ages into a com-|as she grew in years, she increased in the blessed 
pact mass, which has passed through the interme-|experience of its regenerating power. She was “ of 
diate stage of peat or bog, and become gradually jan innocent behaviour, circumspect and exemplary 
consolidated into coal. These latter views are en-|in life and conversation, and a diligent attender of 
tertained by some of the most distinguished geolo- |religious meetings from her youth.” 
gists in England, and also by some in our own| She was married, Seventh month 10th, 1702, to 
country. But there is far from being unanimity John Roberts, a member of Abington Monthly 
on this point among scientific men, and it is not| Meeting, and removed within the limits of that|prudently cheerful, and well knew the value of 
probable that further investigations will lead to|meeting. Her exemplary conduct endeared her friendship, and was therefore careful not to wound 
any more definite or generally-accepted conclu-|to her Friends of that meeting, and being found of |[her friends], not to encourage or countenance 
sions. The singular fact of such vast deposits of|a good judgment, and serviceable in the church, | others in whispering and publishing their failings, 
bituminous coal in England, to the exclusion of|she was, in the year 1734, appointed an elder. |or supposed weaknesses.” ' ; 
anthracite—and the equally singular fact of such|Her labours in that appointment were to “good| During her last illness, which continued about 
immense deposits of anthracite coal in this coun- |satisfaction.” three months, she was often in great pain of body, 
try—have also led to much scientific inquiry and| Although she was in her advanced age, subject yet was favoured with much calmness of mind, and 
discussion.—- National Intelligencer. to much weakness of body, yet she continued dili-|swectness of spirit. This made the confinement 

gent in the attendance of religious meetings almost|much more easy to herself, and much more com- 
No new thing —Luther concludes his little trea-|to the last, even when it appeared that her strength |fortable to those who waited upon her at that sea- 
tise with giving thanks to God for the extraordi-|was inadequate to the task. “ She lived and died|son. Her tranquil, resigned state, afforded matter 
nary prosperity of the church to which he belong-|in good esteem with her Friends.” She departed |of encouragement to those she left behind, inciting 
ed, and for the failure of the disgraceful attempts |this life, Second month 28th, 1762, being seventy-|them to press after the mark of the prize of their 
of its enemies. He owned there were some who |eight years old. high calling in Christ Jesus, that they also might 
had forsaken the simplicity of the truth; but that, meet death with composure, with faith, and hope, 
he said, was no new thing in the history of reli- a and love in sweet dominion. 
gion. The Jews revolted from Jesus Christ; and| Elizabeth Haddon was a daughter of John and| “She departed this life the 30th day of the 
so did Galatia and Asia from St. Paul. It ought Elizabeth Haddon, of the city of London, and was|Third month, 1762, as one falling asleep, full of 
rather to be a matter of surprise, that when the |born there in the year 1682. Her parents gave |days, like unto a shock of corn fully ripe.” She 
world was destroyed by the flood, and Sodom and {her a liberal education, and brought her up under| was aged about eighty-two years. 
Gomorrah by fire, there should nevertheless have |the restraint of the cross of Christ, and in accord- 
been found eight persons who survived the former|ance with the principles of Truth, as held by the 
ruin, and three righteous characters who escaped |Society of Friends. She was blessed with a large 
from the latter. ‘ Let those,” continued he, “ who|share of natural abilities, and early in life submit- 
please, revolt from us; it is not in our power to|ting all to the government of the Lord Jesus, she| “ She was a diligent attender of meetings for wor- 
prevent instances of desertion. But it is our duty, |was eminently qualified for usefulness in the church |ship and discipline, when of ability of body; 
after that men refuse to listen to admonition, to|and in the world. tender mother, zealous for the cause of Truth, and 
express publicly our disapprobation of their con-| Her parents proposing to remove pane, of a meek, exemplary conduct to her family, friends 
duct. had purchased a tract of land in West Jérsey, and}and neighbours, a sympathizer with the afflicted, 

“ May the eternal God and Father of our Lord sent over persons to make suitable preparations|ready to relieve and assist when occasion offered, 
Jesus Christ protect us, and keep us firm in the thereon, for their reception. After this, circum-|which gave her place with those that knew her.” 


| stances occurred, which induced them to relinquish | Being apprehensive that her end was oe 
hil- 


of her father, at a place, which, after the name of 
the settler, was called Haddonfield. 

She was exemplary in conduct, and energetic in 
character, and soon became a valuable addition to 
the women’s meeting of discipline, then held at 
Newtown. In the next year, 1702, she was mar. 
ried to that worthy minister of the gospel of Christ, 
John Estaugh, who was about closing a religious 
visit to Friends in America. After marriage he 
settled with her at Haddonficld, and for nearly 
forty years, they lived together in great harmony 
and love. They were, however, frequently sepa- 
rated for the Truth’s sake, to the service of which 
she freely gave him up totravel. She also several 
times crossed the ocean without him, to see her 
aged parents. 

Her great natural abilities being sanctified by 
Divine grace, qualified her for acting in the affairs 
of Truth, and she was, says her memorial, “ a ve 
serviceable member, particularly in that of being 
clerk to the women’s meeting for near fifty years, 
to great satisfaction.” 

She was “a sincere sympathizer with the af- 
flicted, of a benevolent disposition in distributing 
to the poor, being desirous to do it in a way that 
might be most profitable, and durable to them, and 
if possible not to let the right hand know what the 
lett hand did.” She was“ zealously concerned for 
the maintaining good order in the church. Al- 
though in much affluence of this world’s wealth, she 
was an example of plainness and moderation; dili- 
gent in attending meetings at home, where her ser- 
vice seemed principally to be, and from her awful 
sitting, we have good reason to believe she was an 
humble waiter therein, which administered edifica- 
tion to the solid beholder. Wer heart and her 
house were open to her Friends, whom to entertain 
seemed one of her greatest pleasures. She was 





MARY SHOTWELL. 


Mary Shotwell, the wife of Abraham Shotwell, 
was a valuable elder of Rahway Monthly Meeting. 





profession of his gospel. Amen.””—Milner's Church |s 
history. their removal, but their daughter Elizabeth felt|she “ left some suitable precepts concerning her ¢ 
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dren, for whose well being in the Truth she had 
been much concerned.” 

She “ expressed herself resigned to the Lord’s 
will, adding she had no burden on her mind.” She 
deceased 31st of Third month, 1762, in the forty- 
first year of her age. Her memorial adds, “ Till 
the Lord raises up and qualifies others for His 
work, her service will be missed in the church.” 

(To be continued.) 


——>2—____ 


For “The Friend.” 
THE GOOD OF HIS CHOSEN. 


When Zion to her promised height shall win, 
A crown of glory on her walls shall be, 

Then joy and gladness shall be found therein, 
Thanksgiving, and the voice of melody. 


Her children, new-born, through redeeming love, 
From the dark corners of the earth shall throng, 

And their pure kindredship and faith to prove, 
Shall join, in reverent awe, her holy song. 


For, through the Saviour, all the past forgiven, 
And following Him with never-wandering feet, 

Children of glory, heirs of hope and heaven, 
Their souls shall utter melody most sweet. 


Praises to Him, who carried our afflictions, 
Who bore our sorrows, and who died to save ; 

And who now keeps us by his love restrictions, 
From all that addeth terror to the grave. 


Praise Him, who trod for us the path of sadness, 
Suffered our sorrows; dying for our sin ; 
And through His offering, opened gates of gladness, 
Which all bis sanctified shall enter in. 
N. 
canst 
Selected. 
“There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen.”—Job, viii. 23. 


It is not in the upper air, 
Where dwelleth buman pride ; 
It is not in the region, where 
The birds of heaven abide. 


Philosophy with vulture eye 
Unaided and alone, 

By intellectual scrutiny 
This way hath never known. 


That path—that path—it is not there, 
Not by the eagle’s nest; 

’Tis in the lonely valley, where 
The dews of heaven rest. 


Not where the “ gallant ships” go by, 
Nor “galley with its oars,” 

Not where the pleasant pictures lie 
Along time’s treacherous shores. 


That path—that path—Christ knoweth it— 
He trod it all alone 

By wine-press and by wilderness— 
The people there were none. 


Hath He not shown that perfect way, 
And marked it with His blood? 
So clear that none might go astray— 
The path that leads to God. 
Sika lacs 
Guard well thy lips, none, none can know 
What evils from the tongue may flow ; 
What guilt, what grief may be incurred 
By one incautious, hasty word! 





The Head of the Church—Our Lord Jesus 
Christ is the Head himself of the church, and he 
raises up whom he will by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, to edify the church according to his own 
prnen he never wished his fold to be governed 

y a code of human laws and a book of canons, 
but he did intend at the first, and to the last will 
effect that which he intended at the first, to rule 
by his Spirit the church which he purchased with 
his own blood : “ And all the churches shall know 
that I am he which searcheth the reins and the 
heart.” — Priesthood and Clergy unknown to Chris- 


tianity, 

















































For “ The Friend.” 
A Select Glossary of Baglish Words, 


(Concluded from page 43.) 
Exger.—The physical and literal sense of “ ea- 


ger,” that is, sharp or acrid, (aigve, acris,) has 
quite departed from the word; which, however, 
occasionally retained this, long after it was em- 
ployed in the secondary meaning, which is its only 
one at present. 


so were they also the pawnbrokers of the middle 
ages; indeed, as they would often advance money 
on pledges, the two businesses were very closely 
joined,—would often run into one another. The 
“‘Jumber” room was originally the Lombard room, 
or room where the Lombard banker and broker 
stored his pledges ; “lumber,” then, as in the pas- 
sage from Butler, the pawns and pledges them- 
selves. As these would naturally often accumu- 
late here until they became out of date and un- 
serviceable, the steps are easy to be traced, by 
which the word came to possess its present meaning. 






































Bees have this property by nature, to find and suck 
the mildest and best honey out of the sharpest and most 
eager flowers.—Holland, Plutarch’s Morals. 


Formality—It was observed before, in the 
phrase “common sense,” that a vast number of 
our words have descended to us from abstruse 
sciences and speculations, we accepting them often 
in a total unconsciousness of the quarter from 
which they came. Another proof of this assertion 
is here; only as it was metaphysics there, it is 
logic here, which has given us the word. It is 
curious to trace the steps by which “ formality,” 
which meant, in the language of the schools, the 
essentiality, the innermost heart of a thing, should 
now mean something not merely so different, but 
80 opposite. 


And by an action falsely laid of trover, 
The luméer for their proper goods recover. 
Butler. 


Manure.—This is the same word as ‘‘ maneeuvre,” 
to work with the hand; and thus, to till or culti- 
vate the earth; this tillage being in earlier periods 
of society the great and predominant labour of the 
hands. We restrain the word now to one particu- 
lar branch of this cultivation, but our ancestors 
made it to embrace the whole. 

Nephew.—Restrained in our present use to the 
son of a brother or sister, but formerly of much 
laxer use,—a grandson, or even a remoter lineal 
descendant. Nephew, in fact, has undergone ex- 
actly the same change of meaning that “ nepos,” 
in Latin, underwent; which in the Augustan age 
meaning grandson, in the post-Augustan acquired 
the signification of “ nephew,” in our preseut ac- 
ceptation of that word. 

Niece—This word has undergone the same 
change and limitation of meaning as “ nephew,” 
with indeed the further limitation that it is now 
applied to the female sex alone, to the daughter of 
a brother or sister, being once used, as “ neptis”’ 
was at the first, for children’s children, male and 
female alike. 

Race—(From radiz, root.) Racy still exists 
as an epithet applied to that which, growing out 
of a strong and vigorous root, tastes of that root 
out of which it grows; but vacé, in the sense of 
root imparting these qualities, is not any longer in 
use. (ln this country, the word still survives in 
our race ginger.) 

Restive—Restiveness—Any one now invited 
to define a “restive” horse, would certainly put 
into his definition that it was one with too much 
motion; but in obedience to its etymology, “ res- 
tive” would have once meant one with too little; 
determined to continue at vest when it ought to go 
forward. Immobile, lazy, stubborn, are the three 
stages of meaning which the word went through, 
before it reached its fourth and present. 


According to the rule of the casuists, the formality of 
prodigality is inordinateness of our laying out, or mis- 
bestowing on what we should not.—Whitlock. 

Garb.—This is one of the many words, whereof 
all the meaning has run to the surface. A man’s 
dress was once only a portion, and a very small 
portion of his “garb,” which included his whole 
outward presentment to other men, now it is all. 

The greatest spirits, and those of the best and noblest 
breeding, are ever the most respective and obsequious 
in their gard, and the most observant and grateful in 
their language to all.—Feltham, Resolves. 


Humour—Humorous — Humorist——The four 
“humours,” in a man, according to the old physi- 
cians, were blood, choler, phlegm, and melancholy. 
So long as these were duly mixed, all would be 
well. But as soon as any of them unduly pre- 
ponderated, the man became “ humorous,” one 
“humour” or another bearing too great a sway in 
him. As such, his conduct would not be accord- 
ing to the received rule of other men, but have 
something peculiar, whimsical, self-willed in it. 
In this, the self-asserting character of the “ bu- 
morous” man lay the point of contact, the middle 
term, between the modern use of humour, and 
the ancient. It was his “humour” which would 
lead a man to take an original view and aspect of 
things, a “‘ humourous” aspect, first in the old sense, 
and then in that which we now employ. 

Idiot.—A word with a very interesting and in- 
structive history, which, however, is only fully in- 
telligible by a reference to the Greek. The sdéwrns 
(idiotes), or “idiot,” is first the private man, as 
distinguished from the man sustaining a public 
office ; then, inasmuch as public life was considered 
an absolutely necessary condition of man’s highest 
education, the untaught, or mentally undeveloped, 
as distinguished from the educated ; and only after 
it had run through these courses, did “ idiot” come 
to signify what idiwrns (¢diotes), never did, the man 
whose mental powers are not only unexercised, but 
deficient, as distinguished from him in full posses- 
sion of them. This is the only employment to 
which we now put the word; but examples of its 
earlier and more Greek uses, are frequent in Je- 
remy Taylor and others. 


Restive or resty, drawing back instead of going for- 
ward, as some horses do.—Phillips, The New World of 
Words, 

Retaliate— Retaliation.—It has fared with “ re- 
taliate” and “ retaliation,” as it has with “ resent” 
and “resentment,” that whereas men could once 
speak of the retaliation of benefits, as well as of 
wrongs, they only “ retaliate” injuries now. 

Room.—In certain connections we still employ 
“room” for place, but in many more, having this 
meaning once, it has it no longer. Thus the rea- 
der, who accepts the words of our authorized ver- 
sion, “ When thou art bidden of any man to a 
wedding, sit not down in the highest ro0m,’’ (Luke, 
xiv. 8,) according to the present use of “ room,” 
may easily fall into a slight misunderstanding, 
and imagine to himself guests assembling in vari- 
ous apartments, some more honourable than others ; 
and not, as indeed the meaning is, taking higher 
or lower places at one and the same table. 

Rummage.—This mear.s at present, in the look- 
ing for one thing, to overturn and unsettle a great 


Christ was received of idiots, of the vulgar people, and 
of the simpler sort, while He was rejected, despised and 
persecuted even to death, by the high priests, lawyers, 
scribes, doctors, and rabbies.—Blount. 


Lumber.—As the Lombards were the bankers, 
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many others. It is a sea term, and signified at 
first to dispose with such orderly method, goods in 
the hold of a ship, that there should be the great- 
est possible room, or “roomage.” The quotation 
from Phillips, shows the word in the act of transi- 
tion from its former use to its present. 


soars away through immensity of space, surveying, | 
and admiring the innumerable revolving orbs, which, 
like so many “crowns of glory” and ‘ diadems of 
beauty,” bespangle that firmament “ whose antiquity 
is of ancient days,’ and which so powerfully attest 
that “the hand that made them is divine !” 

The immense distance of the fixed stars claims 
our attention, and awakens the most enrapturing 
feelings in the mind. Reason is compelled to give 
the reigns to imagination, which tells us there are 
stars so distant that their light has been shining 
since the creation, and yet, amazingly rapid as 


: . |light travels, no ray from them has yet reached us! 
Staple—A curious change has come over this| ~« {he heavens truly declare the glory of God,” 


word. We should now say, cotton is the greatland, in beholding such a display of glory and 


“ staple,” that is, the established merchandize of beauty, we are deeply impressed with its manifesta- 
Manchester ; our fathers would have reversed this,|tion of the power of the Creator, who sustains, 


and said, Manchester is the great “ staple,” or es- 
tablished mart of cotton. We make the goods 
prepared or sold, the “staple” of the place, they 
made the place the “ staple” of the goods. 
















































To rummage, (sea term,) to remove any goods or lug- 
gage from one place to another, especially to clear the 
ship’s hold of any goods or lading, in order to their being 
handsomely stowed and placed; whence the word is 
used upon other occasions, for to take into, or to search 
narrowly.—Phillips, Zhe New World of Words. 





upholds, and preseryes such myriads of ponderous 
revolving bodies, each in its orbit, moving in un- 
erring obedience to His will. 


—_—2.————_—_. 
For “The Friend.” 


“Thy Kingdom Come, Thy Will be Done.” 


In the endeavour to carry our points in religious 
society, there is a danger of substituting our own 
wills for Divine direction, whereby the end for) 
which we labour may be frustrated, and deprive; 
us of the crown of peace, through unlawful strife, | 
to the reproach of a good profession. It is one} 
thing to see and know what is right, and desire! 
the prosperity of it; and another to witness the 
necessary qualification for its advancement, through 
the power of the Seed, which alone can bruise the 
serpent’s head—which alone can enable us to 
triumph over the powers of death and darkness. 
The following portraiture of a disposition which is 
ever an occasion of harm, wherever it may be 
found, seems worthy of serious consideration, on 
the part of those who value their own peace and 
happiness, or have a regard for the good of society. 

“Men who are self-willed, are, in their demean- 
our, perverse and froward, stiff and stubborn, 
with much inconvenience to others, and commonly 
with more to themselves. It must be just as they 
will have it; what, if ten to one think otherwise ; 
what, if generally, the wisest men are agreed t> 
the contrary; what, if the most pressing necessity 
of affairs do not admit it; what, if public autho- 
rity does not allow it? yet so it must be, because 
they fancy it, otherwise they will not be quiet; so 
do they sacrifice the greatest benefits of society, 
public order and peace, mutual love aud friend- 
ship, common safety and prosperity, to their private 
will and humour.” 

Oh, this fruit of self-love! of what mischief is it 
the ground! causing men to abandon the spirit of 
meekness and love for the exercise of resentment, 
vindictiveness and retaliation, to their own discom- 
fort, and remorse, and the harm of any cause they 
may see meet to espouse; hindering the advance- 
ment of all that is good, to which their profession 
is but hypocrisy, and therefore worse than useless ; 
causing many to call in question the power and 
purity of the principles by which they claim to be 
led and governed; seeing: that the anti-christian 
spirit of bigotry and party so predominantly cha- 
racterizes their movements, as to destroy all regard 
or sympathy for those who differ from them, in 
sentiment as well as demeanour. 

The spirit and practice of such as these in our 
Society may occasion the remark which has been 
heard, that “the Quakers think there are none 
good beyond the pale of their own Society,” than 


Staple, a city or town, where merchants jointly lay up 
their commodities, for the better uttering of them by 
the great; a public storehouse.—Phillips, The New 
World of Words. 


Larpaulin.—Not any longer used, for sailor, 
except in the shorter form of “ tar.” 

Treacle.—At present it means only the sweet 
syrup of molasses, but a word once of far wider 
reach and significance, having come to us from 
afar, and by steps which are curious to be traced. 
They are these: the Greeks, in anticipation of 
modern homeopathy, called a supposed antidote 
to the viper’s bite, which was composed of the 
viper’s flesh, dnpcaxi,(theriaca,) from énpiov, (therion,) 
a name often given to the viper, (Acts, xxviii. 5 ;) 
of this came the Latin “ theriaca,” and our “ the- 
riac,” of which, or rather of the Latin form, 
“ treacle” is but a popular corruption. 


Treacle, a physical composition, made of vipers and 
other ingredients.—Phillips, The New World of Words. 


Uncouth.—Now unformed in manner, ungrace- 
ful in behaviour, but once simply unknown. The 
change in signification is to be traced to the same 
causes which made “ barbarous,” meaning at first 
only foreign, to have afterwards the sense of savage 
and wild. Almost all nations regard with disfa- 
vour and dislike, that which is outlandish, and ge- 
nerally that with which they are unacquainted ; 
so that words which at first did but express this 
fact of strangeness, easily acquire a further un- 
favourable sense. 


The vulgar instruction requires also vulgar and com- 
municable terms, not clerkly or uncouth, as are all these 


of the Greek and Latin languages.—Puttenham, The 
Art of English Poetry. 





The Beauty of the Heavens.—How delightful 
is it to contemplate the heavens. They are 
“stretched out as a curtain to dwell in!” Not 
only as far as the human eye can see, but beyond 
the remotest boundary which the highest telescopic 
power can reach, does the ethereal firmament ex- 
tend! We can find no limit, no boundary. Millions 
of miles may be traversed from any given point of 
space, and still the heavens appear illimitable. In- 
finity is stamped upon them. And with what gor- 
geous splendor and magnificence is that curtain 
adorned! In every direction it is studded with 
worlds, suns and systems, all harmoniously moving 
in perfect and undeviating obedience to the Al- 
mighty will. The soul in such a contemplation is 
absorbed. Earth ceases to hold us with its silver 
chain. The mind, set free from grovelling pur- 
Suits, Mounts up, as on the wings of an cagle, and 
















give the lie to any such sentiment, by the acknow. 


ledgment of the Truth wherever it may be found, 
and all men as brethren in the one great fami] 
of man; and all of Christ with whom He is pleased 
to dwell, seeing that God is no respecter of per. 
sons, but “ all who fear Him, and work righteous. 
ness, are accepted with Him.” 

Let us take heed that we lay not a stumbling. 
block in the way of a brother, by causing him to be. 
lieve that our sympathies and prayers should be 
confined within the narrow bounds of sect or party; 
lest through such a contraction of view our way 
for general usefulness be closed up, and we become 
like the Pharisee of old, self complacent, and self. 
satisfied, rejoicing in our supposed freedom from 
the faults of others who may be much more peni- 
tent and humble than ourselves, under a sense of 
sinfulness, and need of the pardoning mercy of an 
offended Creator. 

It would be sorrowful indeed, if goodness was 
confined to a few who may seem to claim for them- 
selves a superiority over their brethren, which 
forbids their association with them; and it is to be 
hoped that this is not the opinion, even of such, 
and that the time may soon arrive when even this 
appearance of evil may be done away through a 
willingness to submit to the drawings of His love, 
who fain would bring his scattered flock into the 
one fold of righteousness and peace, where all might 
dwell together in the unity and harmony of the 
ever blessed and unehangeable Truth ; seekivg by 


his aid to bear a united testimony to the power 
and universality of Divine grace—to the necessity 
of the subjugation of our own wills, in order that 
He whom we profess to serve, might “ work in us, 


both to will and to do of bis own good pleasure.” 


For “The Friend.” 
The Salt Mines of Wieliczka 


of 1858 :— 


beforehand. 






















We extract the following account of a visit to 
these celebrated mines, from Bayard Taylor's latest 
publication. The visit was made in the summer 


“‘ Every boy who reads ‘ The Wonders of the 
World,’ in the chimney-corner, in the long winter 
evenings, as I have done, has heard of the salt 
mines of Wieliczka. The account of this subter- 
ranean saline world made a profound impression 
upon me when a youngster, and I diverged a little 
from my direet route on purpose to visit it. All 
wonders which we first hear of in the dear, secluded 
nest of home, most attract us after our wings have 
grown and we become restless birds of passage; 
but not all retain the old magic after we behold them. 
The Maelstrom turned out to be an immense ex- 
aggeration ; Teneriffe and the Natural Bridges of 
Icononzo lie far out of my track, but here were the 
salt mines within eight miles of Craeow, and I 
should have been false to every promise of youth 
if I had not visited them. If‘ The Wonders of the 
World’ is still extant, and some of my youthful 
readers are acquainted with the book, I know they 
will not overlook this chapter. Talking is plea- 
santest when one is sure of an interested audience 


“Tn company with a professor from St. Peters- 
burg, we left Cracow in the morning, crossed the 
Vistula, and drove eastward through a low, undu- 
lating country, covered with fields of rye, oats, and 
potatoes. The village of Wieliczka occupies & 
charming situation on the northern slope of a long, 
wood-crowned hill. The large storehouse for the 
salt, the Government offices, and the residences of 
which nothing can be more unjust, however much| the superintendents, on a slight eminence near the 
they may prefer their own views and practices. If| fort, first strike the eye. After procuring a permit 
in true Quakerism is comprehended nothing more| from the proper offieial, we presented ourselves at 
or less than primitive christianity, it will surcly|the office, over the mouth of the mine, in company 
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with five Prussian travellers, two of them ladies, lof sound,) sometimes make a special display for 
and a wandering German mechanic, who had the benefit of the crowned heads who visit the 
tramped out from Cracow in the hope of seeing the | mines. ” - * ° s 
place. We were all enveloped in long, coarse} “A little further, we struck upon a lake four 
blouses of white linen, and having bespoken a sup-| fathoms deep, upon which we embarked in a heavy 
ply of Bengal lights, a door was opened, and we |square boat and entered a gloomy tunnel, over the 
commenced descending into the bowels of the earth|entrance of which was inscribed, (in salt letters,) 
by an easy staircase, in a square shaft. Six boys, |‘Good luck to you!’ In such a place the motto 
carrying flaring lamps, were distributed among our | seemed ironical. ‘ Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
arty, and one of the superintendents assumed the|here,’ would have been more appropriate. Mid- 
office of conductor. way in the tunnel, the halls at either end were 
“ After descending 210 feet, we saw the first|/suddenly illuminated, and a crash as of a hundred 
yeins of rock salt, in a bed of clay and crumbled | cannons, bellowing through the hollow vaults, shook 
sandstone. ‘Thirty feet more, and we were in a/the air and water in such wise that our boat had 
world of salt. Level galleries branched off from | not ceased trembling when we landed in the fur- 


Selected. 

Coleridge very happily divides the reading com- 
munity into four classes—the first of whom he 
compares to a funnel, which allows everything to 
escape that it receives. These are they who let 
pass out of one ear all that comes in at the other. 
A second class are like the jelly-bag, which re- 
tains only the impurity, while all that is valuable 
escapes. Another variety of readers are compared 
to the sponge, which sucks up everything good, bad 
and indifferent, and among the latter not a little 
impurity. A fourth class of readers, he hoped 
were more numerousthan any of the others. Like the 
slaves of Golconda, they searched for and retained 
only the pure gem, to the rejection of everything else. 
















the foot of the staircase; overhead, a ceiling of|ther hall. * ° ° A tablet inscribed 
solid salt, under foot, a floor of salt, and on either |‘ heartily welcome!’ saluted usin landing. Finally, 
side dark grey walls of salt, sparkling here and|at the depth of 450 feet, our journey ceased, al- 
there with minute crystals. Lights glimmered \though we were but half way to the bottom. The 
ahead, and on turning a corner we came upon @/remainder is a wilderness of shafts, galleries, and 
gang of workmen, some hacking away at the solid|smaller chambers, the extent of which we could 
floor, others trundling wheelbarrows full of the|only conjecture. We then returned through scores 
precious cubes. Here was the chapel of St. An-|of tortuous passages to some vaults where a party 
thony, the oldest in the mines, a Byzantine exca-|of men, naked to the hips, were busy with pick, 
ration, supported by columns, with altar, crucifix,| mallet, and wedge, blocking out and separating 
and life-size statues of saints, apparently in black|the solid pavement. The processis quite primitive, 
marble, but all as salt as Lot's wife, as I discovered | scarcely differing from that of the ancicnt Egyptians 
by putting my tongue to the nose of John the Bap-|in quarrying granite. The blocks are first marked 
tist. The humid air of this upper story of the|out on the surface by a series of grooves. One 
mines has damaged some of the saints; Francis, |side is then deepened to the required thickness, and 
especially, is running away like a dip-candle, and | wedges being inserted under the block it is soon 
all of his head is gone except his chin. The limbs| split off. It is then split transversely into pieces 
of Joseph are dropping off as if he had the Nor-|of one ewt. each, in which form it is ready for sale. 
wegian leprosy, and Lawrence has deeper scars)Those intended for Russia are rounded on the 
than his gridiron could have made, running up and | edges and corners until they acquire the shape of 
down his back. A Bengal light, burnt at the altar,| large cocoons, for the convenience of transportation 
brought into sudden life this strange temple, which | into the interior of the country. 









presently vanished into utter darkness, as if it had 
never been. 

“T cannot follow, step by step, our journey of two 
hours through the labyrinths of this wonderful 
mine. It is a bewildering maze of galleries, grand 
halls, staircases, and vaulted chambers, where one 
soon loses all sense of distance or direction, and 
drifts along blindly in the wake of his conductor. 
Everything was solid salt, except where great piers 
of hewn logs had been built up to support some 
threatening roof, or vast chasms, left in quarrying, 
had been bridged across. As we descended to 
lower regions, the air became more dry and agrec- 
able, and the saline walls more pure and brilliant. 
One hall, 108 feet in height, resembled a Grecian 
theatre, the traces of blocks taken out in regular 
layers representing the seats for the spectators. Out 
of this single hall 1,000,000 ewt. of salt had been 
taken, or enough to supply the 40 millions of inha- 
bitants of Austria for one year. 


“Two obelisks of salt commemorated the visit of 


Francis [. and his Empress in another spacious, 
irregular vault, through which we passed by means 
of a wooden bridge resting on piers of the crystal- 
line rock. After we had descended to the bottom 
of this chamber, a boy ran along the bridge above 


with a burning Bengal light, throwing flashes of 


blue lustre on the obelisks, on the scarred walls, 
vast arches, the entrances to deeper halls, and the 











(To be continued.) 





Poison in Paper Hangings—A correspondent 
of the London Times, in a recent number of that 
paper, alludes to the pernicious effects of green 
paper hangings. He says: 

“T was yesterday consulted by a gentleman who 
has long suffered from general ill health. He has 
had the best medical advice in vain. His phy- 
sician, finding medicine of no avail, imagined that 
his patient’s ailments might be occasioned by 
arsenic, which is known to be extensively used by 
paper stainers as a green pigment (arsenite of cop- 
per.) This afternoon I have analyzed three spe- 
cimens of paper taken from the walls of different 
rooms, and also some of the dust swept from the 
carpets. In each of the papers I found a great 
quantity of arsenic, and even the dust contained a 
very large proportion of that fearful poison.” 

Another correspondent of the same paper cor- 
roborates the foregoing statement, as follows: 

“Having recently re-papered my house and 
used in a sitting room the paper referred to, a 
member of my family suffered severely for some 
time from symptoms of poison. I also suffered. 
We were at last recommended by an eminent phy- 
sician to have the green paper analyzed, and the 
result was, to use the words of the most distin- 
guished authority on the subject of poison, that 





far roof, fretted with the picks of the workmen. |‘ enough arsenic was found in a square yard of the 
The effect was magical, wonderful. Even the old|paper to poison a large family.’ With the removal 

russian, who had the face of an exchange broker, |of the paper the illness has disappeared ; proving 
exclaimed, as he pointed upward, ‘It is like a sky|the cause, of which there can be no doubt. In my 
full of cloud-lambkins.’ Presently we entered |case, the decorator was warned, and informed of 
another and loftier chamber, yawning downwards, | the deadly poison he was circulating. I must, 
With cavernous tunnels opening out of the further however, add, he denied the possibility of ill re- 
end. In these tunnels the workmen, half naked, | sulting, and offered to eat a pound of the paper— 
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In the twelfth number of the last volume of our 
Journal, we laid before our readers, an extract 
from the printed minutes of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing held in 1858, containing a proposition to other 
Yearly Meetings, for the establishment of a body, 
composed of representatives from such Yearly 
Meetings as should unite with the scheme, “to 
which can be referred all such matters as may 
affect with suffering the brotherhood of Yearly 
Meetings,” &ec., &c. In the printed minutes of 
that Yearly Meeting held this year, we find the 
following in reference to the same subject :— 

“ By the epistles from the other Yearly Meet- 
ings we are informed that way did not open for 
them to unite in the appointment of committees to 
form a body of representatives to confer on the 
general interests of society, as proposed by our last 
Yearly Meeting. * * * The subject has again 
claimed our serious consideration, and whilst we 
recur with comfort and peace to the depth of feel- 
ing and harmony of action which pervaded our 
last Yearly Meeting at the time the proposition 
was acted upon, we accept without hesitation the 


judgment of our brethren of other Yearly Meetings 


that the time for the establishment of such a body 
as the one proposed, has not yet arrived. We 
therefore release the Friends appointed at last 
Yearly Meeting as members thereof.” 

By the following extract from the report of the 
committee having the charge of the “ Boarding- 
school,” belonging to Indiana Yearly Meeting, and 
which is said to have been satisfactory, and adopt- 
ed by the meeting, it appears that that Institution 
has been converted into a college :— 

“In order to enable the Institution to meet 
more fully the wants of many students, both young 
men and young women, who look to it for a com- 
plete education, and desire to obtain college ad- 
vantages, without going to institutiohs outside our 
Society, the committee have, after much consider- 
ation, adopted regulations establishing a faculty, 
and authorizing, with the approbation of the Yearly 
Meeting, the granting of regular college degrees 
(excepting all unnecessary forms and ceremonies 
which we do not -approve) to such students as go 
through either the college or scientific course, and 
the issue of diplomas properly executed. We pro- 
pose that the name of Earlham College be adopted 
as the future name of the school.” 

In consideration of a proposition coming from 
Friends in Iowa, to constitute a Yearly Meeting 
of the Quarterly Meetings now existing in that 
State, to be called “Iowa Yearly Meeting of 


With torches in their hands, wild cries, fireworks,|a test which would certainly result to the public| Friends,” a committee was appointed to visit those 
and the firing of guns, (which here so reverberates | benefit, though it would be dangerous to press Quarterly Meetiogs, and report their judgment of 


in the imprisoned air that one can feel every wave its adoption.” 


the propriety of acceding to the proposition. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from Liverpool to Tenth mo. 19th. 

The Paris Moniteur officially announces, that on the 
17th, a treaty of peace was signed at Zurich, between 
France and Austria. The terms of the treaty are said 
to be almost identical with those agreed upon at Villa 
Franca. It is understood that the question of the Lom- 
bard debt was left to the arbitration of the King of the 
Belgians. The settlement of Italian affairs is to claim 
the attention of a European Congress. 

The London money market was easy. The rate of in- 
terest was from 2} to 23 per cent. Consols, 963 a 96}. 
There was no material change in the Liverpool cotton 
market. The advices from Manchester were favourable. 
American red wheat was quoted at 9s. 3d. a 9s. 6d., and 
white, 9s. 9d. a lls. per 100 lbs. Corn duil, with a 
small decline in price. 

France.—The French government having made ad- 
vances to Sardinia, both before and after the war, to the 
extent of sixty millions of francs, arms, provisions and 
money, now claims a reimbursement of that sum. The 
report that three hundred millions of francs had been 
claimed as indemnity for the war is pronounced to be 
unfounded. It was reported that the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux would soon visit Rome, at the desire of the 
Ewperor, to press upon the Pope the necessity for re- 
form. The Paris /’airie contradicts the statement, that 
the Sultan bad ordered the suspension of the works on 
the Suez Canal, but it is nevertheless asserted that the 
works had been entirely discontinued. Wheat had 
slightly declined in the Paris market. 

lialy.—The King of Sardinia had visited Genoa, 
amidst much enthusiasm. While there, he received the 
Dowager Empress of Russia. Attempts were being made 
to revolutionize Venetia and the Southern Tyrol, and 
these efforts to weaken the hold of Austria had not 
been entirely fruitless. The Swiss Federal Council had 
bought the Austrian steamers on Lago Maggiore. The 
report that Naples had promised military assistance to 
Rome, is discredited, as the King of Naples fears the 
invasion of his own territory. It is said that the Pope, 
acting in concert with the Emperor Napoleon, will ad- 
dress a manifesto to the States of the Church. 

Spain.—A Madrid despatch of the 17th says, the go- 
vernment had declared to the Cortes, that before the 
time granted to Morocco had expired, it received in- 
formation that Morocco would give the satisfaction de- 
manded. Spain had demanded guarantees from Morocco 
that the peace shall not be disturbed for the future. 

India and China.—The Calcutta mail of Ninth month 
9th, and that of Hong Kong of Eighth month 24th, had 
reached England. Ward, the American Minister, was 
courteously received at Pekin. It was expected that he 
would be at Shanghai about the end of the Eighth mo., 
and would be able to send home the ratified treaty by 
the following mail. Gen. Mouravieff, Governor of the 
Russian territory on the River Amoor, had arrived at 
Peiho, and special messengers were sent to Pekin to ac- 
quaint the Russian Minister. The Russians apparently 
had a good understanding with the Chinese. The au- 
thorities at Pckin are represented as ready to receive 
the British Minister on friendly terms. 

Later news had been received from India, by the Red 
Sea telegraph. Central India was still unsettled. The 
frontier districts of Nepaul were oecupied by the insur- 
gents. 

Unirep States.—Tie Harper's Ferry Outbreak.—John 
Brawn, the leader in this disturbance, bas been tried at 
Charlestown, Jefferson county, Va., and found guilty of 
treason, advising and conspiring with slaves to rebel, 
and of murder in the first degree. The Court was pro- 
ceeding with the trial of the other prisoners. One of 
the party named Cook, who escaped at the time, was 
some days afterwards arrested in Pennsylvania, and sent 
back to Virginia. ‘ 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 155. 

Pike's Peak.—Although the extravagant expectations 
which drew many thousands of persons to the regions 
of the Rocky Mountains, have not been realized, still 
the fact is indisputable that gold is found there in con- 
siderable quantities. The sum of $100,000 in gold ar- 
rived recently at Atchison, Kansas, by one express from 
Denver City. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 3lst ult. Mew York—Prime, white Kentucky and 
Michigan wheat, $1.50; white Southern, $1.40; yellow 
Southern corn, $1.02; white Northern, 95 cts. a 97 cts. ; 
oats, 44 cts.a45cts. Philadelphia—Good Pennsylvania 
and Soathern red wheat, $1.30 a $1.31; white, $1.33 a 
$1.40; yellow corn, 96 cts.; new corn, 75 cts, a 80 cts. ; 
oats, 42 cts.; clover seed, $5.50. The cattle market was 
dull and declining. The rates were from 7 to 9} cents, 
from ordinary to prime lots, the latter being realized for 


a few superiorlots A large proportion of the offerings | tarnished by the ticket agent of the company at the de. 


were * stock cattle,” which sold from $3.00 to $4.75 per 
100 pounds gross. Baltimore—Red wheat, $1.25 a $1.30; 
white, $1.30 a $1.55; corn, yellow and white, 90 cts. a 
92 cts.; flour, $5.37. 

Miscellaneous.—Trade of St. Louis.—The annual report 
of the trade of St. Louis for the year ending Tenth mo. 
Ist., shows a decrease in the receipts of most of the 
great staples. There was a falling off in flour of 200,000 
barrels, in wheat of upwards of 400,000 bushels, and in 
oats nearly as great a deficiency, in hemp 6510 bales, 
and in whiskey of 17,000 barrels. 

Manumission of Slaves.—F. P. Blair, late member of 
Congress from Missouri, recently emancipated five slaves 
at the Circuit Court in St. Louis. 

Free Coloured Persons in Tennessee.—The late occur- 
rences at Harper’s Ferry are made a pretext for greater 
oppression and injustice to the coloured race. A bill 
has passed first reading in the Legislature of Tennessee, 
which entirely prohibits free negroes from travelling on 
the railroads in that State, and another bill is under con- 
sideration which provides that all free persons of colour 
over eighteen and under fifty years.of age, shall either 
leave the State or go into slavery. 

The Cotton Crop of Tennessee.—The receipts are ex- 
pected to amount to 400,000 bales this season, the esti- 
mated value being from eighteen to twenty millions of 
dollars. No inconsiderable portion of the crop is now 
shipped up the river for transmission to the East and 
West. 

An Experiment.—One of the Erie Canal steam-propel- 
lers passed up the Lower Fox river last week, with a 
cargo of wheat for Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, as an expe- 
rimental trip. This experiment, if successful, will esta- 
blish a new era in the freighting business, between Lake 
Winnebago and the Atlantic. 

Bears Abundant.—The Fincastle (Va.) Whig says: 
“We announce the fact that there were sixteen bears 
killed by two persons in this county last week—and we 
hear of several other gentlemen who killed from one to 
three each. We have no doubt there have been at least 
one hundred bears killed in Botetourt county, in the last 
sixty days.” 

Durability of Wood.—The piles under London Bridge 
have been driven 500 years, and on examining them in 
1845, they were found to be but little decayed. They are 
principally elm. Old Savoy Place, in the city of Lon- 
don, was built 650 years ago, and the wooden piles, con- 
sisting of oak, elm, beech and chestnut, were found, upon 
recent examination, to be perfectly sound. Of the dur- 
ability of timber in a wet state, the piles of the bridge 
built by the Emperor Trajan, over the Danube, afford a 
striking example. One of these piles was taken up, and 
found to be petrified to the depth of three quarters of an 
inch, but the rest of the wood was not different from its 
furmer state, though it had been driven 1600 years. 

Warm Weather in England.—The London papers note 
the great heat of the weather, and the unusual preval- 
ence of the aurora borealis. On the 4th of Tenth month, 
the thermometer rose to 774° in the shade, and 93° in 
the sun. The temperature was higher on that day than 
in any Tenth month for the last sixty years. The nearest 
approach to it was in 1802, when it reached 75 degrees. 

Frost in the South.—On the 30th ult., there was a kill- 
ing frost in various parts of Louisiana and Mississippi. 

A Rare Bird.—A flamingo, measuring 6 feet, 6 inches 
in height, and 6 feet, 8 inches from tip to tip, was shot 
a few days ago, near Wilmington, N. C. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Benj. Taber, Vt., $2, vol. 33, Pelatiah 
Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 32; from J. M. Albertson, Pa., $4.50, 
to 52, vol. 32; from E. Kirk, O., $2, vol. 33. 


A Stated Meeting of the Female Society of Philadel- 
phia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor, will be 
held at the House of Industry, No. 112 N. Seventh street, 
on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 5th, at half past 3 
o’clock, P.M. JuLtianna Ranpowpn, Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 7th of the Eleventh month. Pupils 
will be conveyed from the city to the Street Road Sta- 
tion on the new Philadelphia and West Chester railroad, 
where conveyances will be in waiting to take them to 
the School, on the arrival of the 94 a.m. and 2} P.M. 
trains on Second-day, the 7th, and Third-day, the 8th. 
The depot of the railroad is at the north-east corner of 
Eighteenth and Market streets. Ruilroad tickets will be 


pot to such pupils as have been regularly entered, which 
with the stage fure from the Station will be charged to 
the pupils at the School. 

The stage will connect with the first morning train 
from the city daily, (except Firat-day.) The fare fog 
each passenger to and from the School to the Station at 
the regular time, will be fifteen cents—at others twenty. 
five cents. 

Packages for the pupils and others left at Friends’ 
Bookstore, before 12 o’clock, on Sixth-days, will be for. 
warded to the School. Letters are to be directed to 
West-Town Boarding-School, Street Road P. O., Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. 


Philad., Tenth mo., 25th, 1859. 


The British Friend, » monthly journal, devoted to the 
interests of the Society of Friends, Peace, Temperance, 
Anti-slavery, &c.,is published by William and Robert 
Smeal, at Glasgow, Scotland. Terms, Two dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. 

Address, J. S. Lirvrixcorr, 
Haddonfield, N. Jersey, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians, 

Application may be made to 
Esenezer Worrtu, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co, 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
JorL Evans, Oakdale P. U., Delaware Co. 

Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter term will commence on Second-day, the 
7th of Eleventh month. Those who intend to enter 
children as pupils, are requested to make early applica- 
tion to Davip Roserts, Superintendent at the School, or 
to Josep ScatTerGoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


West-Town, Eighth month, 1859. 


WANTED. 


Owing to the resignation of the Principal Teacher in 
the Adelphi School for Coloured Girls, to take effect on 
the 3lst of Twelfth month, 1859, a suitable person is 
wanted to take her place after that time. 

Application may be made to 

IsrakL H. Jounson, 334 Crown street, 
Cates Woop, 524 8. Second street, 
Mark Batperston, 320 N. Sixth steeet. 


———_—_.s—_—_—_ 


Marnie, at Friends’ Meeting-house at Stillwater, on 
Fourth-day, the 28th of the Ninth month, 1859, Cuatk- 
Ley Dawson to Marna, daughter of Asa and Ruth Gar- 
retson. 

, at Friends’ Meeting-house on Sixth street, on 
Third-day, the lst inst., Wituiam T. Reep, of Harford 
county, Maryland, and Marearetra E., daughter of 
Thomas M'‘Collin, of this city. 


| a eee eee TY en meen aN SERS a ST 


Diep, the 6th of Ninth month, in his eighty-fifth year, 
Witttam SAtTrTertawalte; a member of Fallsington 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Penna. 

, on the 6th of Tenth month, 1859, Existia Kirk, 
in the twenty-seventh year of his age; a member of 


Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. During a linger- 
ing illness, he was brought to lament his past indiffer- 
ence to religious things, and also to believe that through 
the mercy and redeeming love of his Saviour, he was 
prepared for a better inheritance; exclaiming at one 
time, ‘Oh, the joy I feel this evening; who would ex- 
change it for all the pleasures and troubles of this 
world! You that are left a little longer, must try to 
prepare for such a time; but we cannot do it with our 
natural strength, it takes prayer, constant prayer for 
assistance ; it must be the soul’s sincere desire. It is@ 
safe place to be prostrate at the feet of Jesus, and feel 
his protecting power.” And several times expressed, a 
see nothing in my way, and believe it will be a happy 
change for me,—do not weep for me; I feel that I shall 


soon enter the pearl gates, and sing the songs of angels.” 
rr 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





